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The Spirit of Carlyle’s Works. 
Prize Essay, sy C. W. McIivarneg, ’85, VERMONT. 


“TRUTH is our divinity.” This is the “I believe” of 

Carlyle’s literary creed. To say that literature has a 
soul, means nothing to most men. To say that the literary 
man stands as the interpreter between the spirit of things and 
mankind, means nothing to most men. To them life, 
divinity, the ideal, the soul, are hard enigmas. Explanations 
and attempts to reach out after them are mere airy cobwebs, 
spun from the brains of idlers, and fit only to hang and 
gather the dust in the garret of this world’s ignorance. To 
such men literature is of no more value than the newspaper 
—to be read and forgotten by the next edition. But to 
imagine a planetary system without a sun is no more absurd 
than to suppose that literature has no soul, no conception 
of life and nature and divinity to inform and control it. 
At the portal of recognition among men every author must 
make known, as his password, the spirit which animates his 
work. Question Carlyle for this, and he answers: “ Truth 
is our divinity.” 
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But this answer is obscure. What does he mean by 
Truth? To what school of thought would he ally himself? 
Some say that all his teachings are negative; that he has no 
fixed moorings of belief; that he sits as a sceptic and laughs 
and grumbles at man’s efforts toward progress and a higher 
life. To them we answer in his own words: “ Love not pleas- 
ure; love God. Thisisthe Evertastine Y xa, wherein all con- 
tradiction is solved; wherein whoso walks and works, it is 
well with him.” And further, in the words of the tossed and 
doubting Teufelsdréckh, when the universe appeared to him 
a “vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha and Mill of Death,” he 
says: “* Nevertheless, in my heart He was present, and His 
Heaven-written law still stood legible and sacred there.” 
Who questions, then, whether Carlyle had fixed moorings of 
belief? Others affirm that if you make due allowance for 
his moral and physical dyspepsia, Carlyle was grounded and 
built up in the principles of the orthodox religion; that at 
heart he subscribed to all the articles and arguments with 
which this orthodox religion has been encrusted since its 
birth. But for answer we have only to listen to his stinging 
scorn for “ Logic-Choppers,” ‘ Motive-Grinders,” and 
“ Mechanical Profit-and-Loss Philosophies.” These blind 
and stagger the spirit of man. Again, some pantheist 
timidly asks whether Carlyle does not believe in a God of 
whom nature isa part and manifestation. After looking 
steadily at the sun a moment, you see rings of color wherever 
the eye turns. So the pantheist, with his attention fastened 
upon divinity, sees rings of its divine light wherever he looks, 
and believes, therefore, that it pervades the‘universe! With 
him Carlyle has no sympathy. But then what does he be- 
lieve? Perhaps by elimination of what he inveighs against 
we can determine his positive teaching. He inveighs against 
Cant and Prejudice. No one could fail to hear his constant 
exhortation to clear one’s self “from the mists of Prejudice, 
and, above all, from the paralysis of Cant.” Prejudice is the 
holding of what is not the Truth, and living up to it. Cant 
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is the holding of the Truth, and not living up toit. Both are 
alike. false. ‘ A hair, perhaps, divides the False and True,” 
sings the Persian poet. And Carlyle treads that hair’s- 
breadth with unerring footsteps. “Truth!” he makes 
Teufelsdréckh cry, “though the Heavens crush me for fol- 
lowing her: no Falsehood! though a whole celestial lubber- 
land were the price of apostacy.” So that eliminating all 
Cant and Prejudice and Falsehood, terms which include a 
vast amount of philosophy and speculation, past and present, 
we pause in that province which Carlyle marked out when 
he said “ Truth is our divinity.” 

Carlyle has nowhere in his works openly defined his theory 
of literature. We must therefore translate ourselves into 
the point of view from which he wrote, and, infused with 
his spirit, discover the object for which he strove and the 
methods which he adopted. Matthew Arnold says that criti- 
cism is an endeavor “ to see the object as in itself it really is.” 
Carlyle did not use the method ot criticism. But his object 
was the same as that of criticism, viz., Truth. For when 
we affirm Truth of any object, we simply describe the state 
in which it exists, the qualities of which it is constituted, and 
the relations which it sustains. And when [ say objects, I 
mean not only material things, but objects of thought or of 
imagination, or the soul, or divinity itself. Just as in the 
natural world, the operation of certain laws confines the 
waters of a lake within the bounds of its shores; so, in 
apprehending any object, the operation of Truth confines us 
within the bounds of what the object in itself really is. It 
prevents us from leaping the limits to reach false conclu- 
sions. If, for example, we represent the whole Truth about 
the soul by a circle, then we can represent all advances in 
our knowledge of this “ mysterious invisible ME” within us 
by figures inscribed in the circle. These figures of our 
knowledge will never coincide with the circle of Truth; but 
that circle will always remain the unvarying limit, within 
which all is true, beyond which all is false. All falsehoods 
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are the tangents which merely touch, but are wholly with- 
out the Truth. So that while Carlyle would push the limits 
of absolute knowledge till they touched the outermost rim 
of Truth, he would not leap by profitless speculation to any 
of those invisible and unknowable arcs of the circle. He 
only peers with wonder and reverence into the darkness 
beyond the limits of man’s knowledge. 

His object, then, is Truth. By what power does he appre- 
hend it? By “a free, open sense.” That is, the mind in 
the presence of the mysteries of knowledge must not be 
impregnated with preconceived notions or prejudices. It 
must be freed as far as possible from the limitations of 
human nature. It must be delicately sensitive to all im- 
pressions. We learn that the passage of the electric cur- 
rent over the slender filament of the powerfully-resisting 
carbon creates the brilliant light of the incandescent lamp. 
This free, open sense is like the electric current. Penetrat- 
ing into the unseen over some slender avenue of thought 
leading to to the mysteries which powerfully resists man’s 
comprehension, it alone can make them glow so as to be 
bright and clear to all men. Farther, the spiritual essence 
of deep Truths escapes the hard, encumbered mind, but is 
absorbed and apprehended by this free, open sense. For a 
man cannot comprehend an idea till he is possessed with it. 
We learn that spongy platinum absorbs hydrogen gas till it 
glows with heat. So this free, open sense absorbs the deli- 
cate spirit of some profound mystery. It becomes filled, 
inspired with it. Then only is it suffused with the light of 
perfect knowledge. ~ 

In this theory of the power and method by which truth is 
apprehended, we are treading in a path which Carlyle only 
hinted at, and which we must infer from the general spirit 
ot his work. We have said that the power employed was a 
free, open sense. But something more is requisite; some- 
thing more than mere susceptibility to the impressions of 
Truth. In penetrating the mysterious spiritual problems, 
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“Who am I?” “ Whence?” “How?” “ Whereto?” those 
problems, in short, which environ and condition our existence, 
we must be in harmony and unison with the Truth that is in 
them before we can feel and comprehend. Here, that perfect 
harmony is impossible. We can only hope for faint strains 
and vanishing chords. The necessity of this unison between 
the mind’s free, open sense and Truth, Carlyle seems to 
emphasize when he says, “ The world, with its loud traflick- 
ing, retires into the distance; and through the paper-hang- 
ings, and stone walls and thick-plied tissues of Commerce 
and Polity, and all the living and lifeless integuments (of 
Society and a Body), wherewith your Existence sets sur- 
rounded—the sight reaches forth into the void Deep, and 
you are alone with the Universe, and silently commune with 
it as one mysterious Presence with another.” What is that 
power which abstracts us from these natural surroundings 
and the distractions of the social life but the free, open sense? 
What is that power by which the mind seems to be freed 
from all limitations and to be “ alone with the universe ” and 
its mysteries but the free, open sense? What is that power 
by which we “silently commune” with Truth but the spiritual 
unison between it and the free,open sense? We can per- 
ceive natural objects. With spiritual Truths we must com- 
mune. 

But what is the nature of this communion? Unison, har- 
mony—these terms are relative. They express nothing. 
How are we to commune with the mysteries of Truth? It 
seems to me that a perfect analogy is found in the operation 
of hearing. Some air is played upon a harp. We do not 
perceive the faintest murmur of the music until the waves 
in the ether cause kindred vibrations in the mechanism of 
the ear. In like manner there may exist something some- 
where instinct with the rhythm and tremulous with the har- 
mony of Truth. We may not catch the slightest whisper of 
it, until our minds attentive respond in unison and by 
sympathy comprehend. But how can the mind place itself 
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in unison with a Truth of which it has no knowledge? By 
repeated trials of thought. And when perfect harmony is 
established, we have complete knowledge of the Truth sought 
after. Just as a note on the piano is out of tune until by 
repeated trials it is made synchronous with the tuning-fork. 
On astormy night I listened to the playing of the Erl King 
of Schubert. It is the story of a father hurrying home with 
his dying child in his arms. He rides through a black forest 
in the midst of a raging storm. The chiid fancies it hears 
the voice of Death, the Erl King urging and commanding it 
to follow him. The father comforts it, saying that instead 
of the voice of the Erl King it hears the crash of a falling 
branch or the gruff sound of the thunder or the roar of a 
swollen stream. When at last he reaches home, the father 
clasps his child to his bosom—dead. The music was in per- 
fect accord with the awfulness and weird pathos of the story. 
It clattered monotonously with the sound of the horse’s 
hoofs, it swept up and down with the wind, it creaked with 
the bending trees, it sank to the hoarse bass of the thunder, 
it murmured soft and low with the faint voice of the child, 
it spoke calm and deep with the tones of the pitying father. 
The actual storm outside heightened the effect. It seemed 
to be another organ on which the same composition was be- 
ing played by invisible hands. There were three harmonies 
in the experience of that night: The harmony between the 
storm and the music; between the music and the story ; and, 
as I listened, my mind seemed apart from the surroundings 
and in sympathetic unison with the story, the music, and the 
storm. It was an illustration to me on a lower and more 
contracted plane of what Carlyle meant by the free, open 
sense of the mind in unison and communion with Truth. 
We have said that every author is asked what constitutes 
his theory of literature; what is the spirit which animates 
his work. Every author is also asked whether he follows 
out his theory. Carlyle’s works answer for him. He did 
illustrate his theory by feeling and revealing to men many 
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profound Truths. But his chief influence in this world will 
always flow from the working out of that theory itself. By 
it he has shown the right attitude to maintain in the pres- 
ence of Truth. He has taught man to be receptive and sym~ 
pathetic in approaching it—receptive by the power of a free 
open sense; sympathetic by being in unison and communion 
with it. He has taught man to say with him, “ Truth is our 
divinity.” 





Damon and Pythias. 


A DEEP gloom began to fill the basement of the drug 
store with the fall of the rainy twilight. The great gro- 
tesque jars in the dusty corners withdrew into complete 
darkness. The labels of the patent-medicine boxes, ranged 
from floor to ceiling on one side, ceased to announce the 
banishment of pain, disease and death from the universe. 
The soda-water engine looked like some instrument of tor- 
ture. While the large copper retorts from which the popu- 
lar beverage was conveyed to the fancy marble fountain up- 
stairs assumed a peculiarly disreputable appearance, like the 
oil casks in the old illustrations to the Forty Thieves. The 
half-seen jars, retorts, mortars, drug-mills, and other adjuncts 
of the apothecary’s art gave the whole place the mysterious, 
frightful appearance of some old-time alchemist’s den. 

The only occupant of the place did not heed the eeriness 
of his surroundings, nor had he noticed the approach of 
night. Sitting before the stove, dimly conscious now and 
then of the shuffling feet of customers in the store overhead, 
and of the dripping of the rain in the areaway, he puffed 
slowly at an ancient meerschaum, and at intervals muttered 
what sounded very much like an oath. One might suppose 
that he was some confirmed misanthrope who sat there, 
mumbling over his pipe, railing at society, and finding 
delicious food for his gloomy reflections in the thought that 
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the steady dropping of the liquid from the filter at his elbow 
was laudanum. But Jack Maltby was anything but a hater 
of mankind, not to mention womankind. A more popular 
and jovial fellow was not known inthe town. Nevertheless 
he was at present filled with wrath and surprise; and, lost in 
thought, he pulled away at the strong old meerschaum as 
only an independent American youth of eighteen ean. On 
coming down town that afternoon the clerk had told him 
that his father wanted to see him. Supposing that his 
father wanted him to do some copying, and his chronic 
indisposition to work being overcome by the positive ennui of 
the rainy day, Jack bounded up the stairs and into the office. 
But the old lawyer opened on him so savagely and suddenly 
that the young man was nearly paralyzed. ‘ What do you 
mean, sir? It’s a nice way you’ve been acting, sir. The 
idea of you offending such an old and valued friend of mine 
as General McClay.” ‘ Why—why, what do you mean?” 
asked the astonished Jack. “What doI mean? Boy, you 
know how I hate hypocricy. You know well enough what 
I mean, running around all the time with Martha McClay 
when you both ought to be studying your lessons. When 
you took her home last night her father told her for the 
hundredth time that she had to stop going with you. But 
he can’t do anything with her, and actually had to appeal to 
me to restrain you, you young scapegrace.” “But—” “TI 
can’t waste any time arguing with you, sir,” snapped the 
father, with angry irritation. “ Don’t you go near that girl 
again, that’s all!” and the old gentleman bounced his son 
out of the office, too dumbfounded even to swear to himself. 
General McClay had, indeed, been here in the morning to 
ask Mr. Maltby to suggest to Jack that it would be wise 
not to pay such exclusive attentions to Martie. She was 
too young for that as yet, and he did not want her head 
turned. Mr. Maltby was overworked with attention to a 
very important case which was likely to go against him, and 
hence, as is often the case with very good men, his irritabil- 
ity got the better of him. 
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Such was the abundant cause of Jack’s wrath. 
his surprise, he had not seen Martha McClay for five min- 
utes in the past two weeks. He retired to his favorite haunt, 
the basement of the corner drug store, to think and console 
himself with the pipe of his friend, the apothecary. For 
an hour he nourished bitter thoughts against his father. 
Then he lost himself in wondering what General McClay 
could mean by telling such outrageous untruths. But the 
utter uselessness of this exercise reduced him to auch a state 
of imbecility that he gave it up at last, resolving to seek the 
only persons who might be able to throw light on the 
mystery, namely, Martha McClay, whom he had always 
called his cousin Martie, and Bob Bracken, his dearest friend, 
who was engaged to the aforesaid so-called cousin. 

Bob let him in at the door and was in an unwonted state 
of hilarity, even for that mature, engaged young man. 
“You’re the very fellow I’ve been looking for,” he cried; 
“ Mother’s gone out, so you and I'll have supper together. 
Come on down in the kitchen, I must watch the coffee. 
Why, what in thunder is the matter with you?” ‘Good 
for you, Brack, I intended to take supper with you anyhow; 
I had a row with the old gentleman to-day, and would rather 
not go home.” Jack looked glumly important and digni- 
fied. ‘“ You don’t mean it,” said Brack, “ what’s wrong?” 
So while they ate the supper Mrs. Bracken had prepared for 
Bob, and drank the coffee he had insisted on making him- 
self, as he had learned to do camping out, Jack told of his 
cruel and mysterious treatment. Brack could throw no 
light on it, but he also become sullen. “Ah! Jack,” he said, 
“that old cormorant has long hated me for some unknown 
cause. Martie won’t say so, but I know it. She says he 
only don’t want her to go with anyone specially. Now he’s 
turned on you. What does the disreputable old scamp 
mean?” and Brack heaved a deep sigh. ‘Come up to the 
room and have a cigar,” he said. Brack had no father, ruled 
his mother with a gentle but very firm hand, went to school 


As for 
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or stayed home as he chose, and could even smoke in the 
house. Jack had often wondered if these advantages did 
not counterbalance the inconveniences of having no father. 
To-night he had not the slightest doubt on the subject. 
After discussing their own firm friendship, which had 
existed from time immemorial, Martie’s and Jack’s cousin- 
ship, which had existed for several years, and Martie’s and 
Brack’s engagement, which was some months old, they came 
to the conclusion that the old General was becoming insane, 
and parted in a savage, sentimental, brotherly mood, induced, 
perhaps, by the cooking wine with which Brack had gar- 
nished their feast. 

The next evening Jack went to see Martie. His main 
purpose was to find out if she knew anything of this painful 
mystery. Not till he had ran up the white marble steps and 
given the bell his usual bold pull did he remember that he 
had been forbidden to gothere. It was a peculiar sensation, 
for until yesterday he had thought that if any house in the 
world was open to him that house was General McClay’s. 
He waited in some trepidation, and somehow, in spite of 
himself, he felt like a sneak. But, fortunately, Martie her- 
self came to the door. ‘“ Why Jack, I’m so glad to see you; 
come in.” “No, I want you to take a walk with me, it’s a 
lovely evening.” “All right. Wait till I tell papa where 
I’m going,” and the trim little figure turned into the house. 
“No, no!” cried Jack in alarm, catching her arm with the 
conviction that he was a criminal of the deepest dye, “ don’t 
tell him. Come right away, coz, I’ve something to tell you.” 

“ What in the world is the matter with you, Jack?” she 
asked, as they passed up the street. She listened to his ac- 
count of the interview with his father with horrified amaze- 
ment. When he finished with “ What in the dickens does 
it all mean, Martie?” she answered in remorseful tones. 
“Oh, Jack! Jack! I’m so sorry. You know I always 
thought papa liked you so much. I didn’t think of this,” 
and she clasped his arm tighter and looked up into his face 
with such a pleading look in her big eyes that Mr. Jack | 
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more astonished than ever, was very nearly unnerved. But 
he was accustomed to his cousin’s bewitching ways, and, 
recovering his balance, demanded, “ What are you sorry for? 
What is it?” ‘ Well, you know, Jack,” she answered with 
a tearful little sigh, “how papa dislikes poor Brack?” 
“Yes.” “I can’t imagine why. He won’t let me talk about 
it at all. Why, Jack, if he knew we were engaged he would 
send me to a convent.” And she gave a delighted little 
shudder at her own naughtiness. But General McClay’s 
opposition to his bosom friend was a demoralizing topic for 
Jack, and he said: “ Yes; but I’m not engaged to you, 
Martie. What’s the old—I mean what’s your father down 
on me for?” ‘“ Well, you see, one night last spring Brack 
walked home with me, and, thinking papa was away, [ al- 
lowed him to come clear to the gate. But he wasn’t away ; 
and when I went in and saw him standing at the window, I 
was nearly scared to death. But what do you think he said? 
Why, ‘I wish John (that’s you, coz,) had come in with you, 
Martie ; I wanted to send a paper to his father.’ You know 
you do look something alike. Well, the next time Brack 
came home with me I said it was you. Oh, Jack, wasn’t it 
wicked?” ‘ Wicked!” exclaimed that delighted young 
moralist. ‘No; it was just the thing. You’re a trump, 
Martie.” “Then, I told that fib so often that papa actually 
began to think Brack and I had quarreled, and then got the 
idea that I was going too much with you”—[Jack gave a 
wicked, delicious chuckle]}—“and said I must stop it.” 
“My, how the old ras—gentleman is sold!” And the 
thought’ gave him unbounded satisfaction. “I didn’t tell 
Brack, because he feels hurt enough at papa already; but 
I’m awfully sorry.” “ Why, you needn’t be,” Jack an- 
swered, “It’s splendid. You just work that racket as long 
as you can, but be careful. If he gets down on both of us 
we can’t bring a third fellowin. Brack and I couldn’t trust 
him.” At that moment they met Brack, and Jack turned 
Martie over to him, and went homeward chuckling, con- 
tented and happy. PERSICUS. 
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In Vain. 


I, 
HE nodded first to him, they said, 
Across a crystal rill. 
He archly smiled and bowed his head— 
The brook ran swift and still. 


Il. 
She tried to give her hand to him— 
The brook laughed out with glee ; 
He sought in vain to help her o’er— 
The stream swelled cruelly. 


III. 
The frosts and wintry blasts have come, 
The rill is ice-bound now ; 
But she, poor vine, is withered—dead, 
And he’s a leafless bough. M. B. 





Some 17th Century Lyrics. 


N AN ESSAY entitled “The Writings and Genius of 
Robert Herrick,” which recently appeared in one of the 
English Reviews, the writer pronounced Herrick to be the 
very best of English Lyric Poets. This is the statement of 
an enthusiastic admirer. It would neither be presumptuous 
on the one hand, nor doing an injustice to the poet’s fame 
on the other, to claim for him a place at least among the 
foremost of the English minor poets. In tlie study‘of Her- 
rick’s Lyrical Poetry, which is so simple and natural, yet so 
overflowing with what Carlyle has called the spirit of rejoic- 
ing nature, we have clearly presented to us the man himself, 
his ruling views of life, and the direction pursued by his 
thoughts. His melodies flow on like the waters of a stream, 
whose clearness enables us to detect the obstructions that 
turn it from its course. The character of the man is rough, 
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and lacks polish, yet genial and sincere, although the puerile 
conceits that are prevalent even in his best works are indica- 
tive of the fact that vanity frequently rendered futile the 
strife after “lowly penitence.” By far the most acceptable, 
in reality, the paramount element in his Lyrics is the gayety 
and bouyancy of his spirit, which gives such an enchanting 
vivacity to his poems. Coupled with this is a grace and 
vigor of fancy, which is alike attractive and peculiarly fasci- 
nating. This is the predominant chord of these vivacious 
little symphonies, and it is this that gives them a freshness 
and concinnity that is highly pleasurable, and the whole is 
intensified when we keep plainly before us the reality of the 
world in which the poet lives and of which he sings. He 
tells us about his actual feelings and experiences; he por- 
trays the existing order of things, and, unlike Shelley, not 
what he wishes to exist. The reader is not lost in trying to 
comprehend some vague theory of life or in the appreciation 
of abstract beauty. The poet lives in a world where 


“ Joys and griefs have turns alternate,” 


and he is content to dwell there. 

The England presented to us is a true picture of England 
of the seventeenth century. The lives of the churlish peas- 
antry (lwelling in poor and private cottages, the wakes, the 
hock-carts, and May poles, the revelings at Twelfth Night, 
the guarding of the pie on Christmas Eve, the wassails on 
New Year’s Eve, these old traditions and usages are rehearsed 
with the same vigor that Burns a century later recited the 
customs of the lowland Scotch peasants. The impurities 
that appear in Herrick’s poems are the faults of the age. 
They arise from the grossness and lack of refinement of the 
times. The literature of the period is marred by pedantry 
and false conceits, often culminating in vulgarity, and too 
frequently in indecency. Herrick, in his most sportive songs, 
shows himself to be possessed of moral susceptibilities, and, 
above all, a conscience. He is repeatedly carried along by 
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his impulses, and it is when yielding entirely to their influ- 
ence that the purity and delicacy of his lyrics are marred. 
He cannot, however, with Shelley, be called a “child of 
impulse ;” for, even when he sings loudest and seems, for 
the time being, to have lost his personality, there are evi- 
dences of some restraint apparent. At times he appears to 
throw all his personal impetus into his poems, and then, 
again, as in some of the Noble Numbers, he is almost void 
of the true lyrical fire and impulse, and we meet a delicate 
pathos, which is his nearest approach to seriousness, the chief 
element of true poetry. His best pieces are the spontaneous 
outpourings of his heart, in which the melody frequently 
surpasses in importance the words, and the cadence lingers 
even after the words have passed out of recollection. This 
is the province of the lyrist, and here it is that Herrick is at 
his best. His heart, overflowing with song, finds utterance 
in a melody rivaling in grace and flexibility even that of 
Burns. Herrick seldom preaches while he sings, and when 
he does, the desired effect is lost. It is as though some one 
was to endeavor to expatiate on the beauties of a landscape 
which we were viewing. When he describes “ the country’s 
sweet simplicity ” he places the picture before us; the fields 
enameled with flowers, the damask meadows, the fleecy 
sheep, the humble cottage, and the singing crickets on the 
hearth, 

The whole is beautifully simple, and we recognize in the 
poet a true lover of nature in all her appearances. His 
heart, when influenced by the strongest emotion, is always 
in sympathy with nature, spite of the fact that he never 
pauses long enough in his rapid delineation of scenes and 
events to openly philosophize on nature. Man and nature 
appear to him as being inseparable, yet he does not portray 
human character as forcibly nor as pleasingly as he does 
natural scenes. Beauty is the only commendation in his 
woman. The faces he delineates are pretty, at times ex- 
pressive of humor and wit, but seldom of more serious traits 
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of character. His amorous lyrics are blithe and frolicsome, 
and their expressions of sentiment, though varied, are too 
frequently trivial and absurd. A few of his songs are free 
from these conventionalities, and the men and women more 
closely resemble the sturdy inhabitants of Devon, among 
whom his muse dwelt. 

It is not doing Herrick an injustice to say that his poetry 
does not admit of severe criticism. He was truly a lyrist, 
and when he passes beyond this province his poetry is a 
failure. The life of the people of whom he sang was lowly, 
and how could his poems be otherwise and be true to nature ? 
There is, nevertheless, a peculiar charm in these canty lyrics 
of the genial vicar, living at Dean Prior, totally oblivious of 
the troublesome times, and frequently forgetful of his 
clerical duties, advising the people of his parish not to 
rehearse the holy incantations of his verse on sober morn- 
ings, but on holidays and red-letter days, at wakes and 


wassails, when 
“The hearth 


Smiles to itself, and gilds the roof with mirth.” 
Stewart Paton. 





A Boarding-School Flirtation. 


ADAM THIERS’ boarding-school for young ladies was 
suburban. Madam always cherished the idea that this 
semi-urban and semi-rural situation would produce the 
golden mean of polish and naturalness in the young ladies. 
“ Life,” said Madam to a patron, “life must be half artificial 
and half natural to be a thing of beauty, like yonder frost- 
work on the window-pane. The glass is artificial, but the 
delicate tracery of crystalline frost-work is natural.” ‘“ Yes,” 
acquiesced the listener and handed Madam a check, where- 
Madam wiped her colorless lips with a well-starched ker- 
chief and bowed a bon jour. 
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Madam’s young ladies were not exactly wild, but spirited, 
always attractive to and attracted to gentlemen; and, strange 
to say, though many of them had fathers and brothers, yet, 
when the report spread along the corridor that some one 
had arrived, twenty charming voices—for ‘all the young 
ladies had vocal training by the best French master ”— 
whispered from door to door, “ Heads out.” And such 
heads! An artist would have maddened with their beauty. 
There were true angelic blondes, raven brunettes, sunset 
heads and nut-brown heads, not to forget one of pure 
Naples yellow. 

It was a russet and crimson October day. The harvested 
meadows clapped their hands in glee over their bountiful 
crops, the orchards sang praises to baskets of ruddy fruit 
freshly plucked from their burdened boughs, and yonder 
fields gleamed with bundles of golden corn, stacked in regi- 
mental rows, as if to battle against the forces of Famine. 
Indian summer, with its characteristic mellow-tinted sky 
and fragrant odors of richly-fruited nature, was there in all 
its charms. The breeze that came in at Madam’s school- 
room windows fanned the flushed cheeks and bowed heads 
of the young ladies eagerly conjugating, ‘in that soft, 
musical hum that rises from diligent study, the verb aimer. 

Madam sounded a small bell. The young ladies rose, 
smoothed their skirts, with forced smiles courtesied to 
Madam, and left the room for a constitutional upon the lawn. 

A group had listlessly strolled arm-in-arm to a remote 
part of the grounds, surrounded by a stone wall, beyond 
which stretched several acres of the corn-fields. This com- 
pany of young ladies were discussing the merits of certain 
bon bons. “ They are just too sweet for —.” 

“Oh, girls,” interrupted one, “look over in the corn-field.” 
Instanter, several heads turned towards the field, in which 
stood the stacks of yellow corn. There were two individuals 
in a distant part, though who they were could not be distin- 
guished through the rows and bundles of corn-stalks. The 
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report of the presence of these personages spread like wild- 
fire through the walls of the institution. Windows were 
opened, under pretext of bad air; certain flowers by the 
roadside were essential to incomplete herbariums; some 
handkerchiefs were unfurled to the breeze, and attacks of 
severe coughing and prolonged “‘a-hems” were heard. 

Madam Thiers, always absent, yet ever present, always 
calm, yet ever on the qui vive, soon marshaled her forces to 
meet this emergency. Orders were sent throughout the 
house to close all blinds, to keep shy glances and unfarled 
muslin within doors. 

Night fell, and quiet reigned. The next morn brought 
no relief, and studies were suspended, while hourly lectures 
were given on morality and French etiquette. Yet the two 
magnates in yonder field of force exercised their attractive 
powers. Morning,.noon and night passed, yet no response 
of relief was given to madam’s signals of distress. This 
harrowing scene continued one whole week. The young 
ladies were growing pale through the loss of constitutionals. 
Finally, in despair, Madam summoned the pupils into the 
school room, and delivered a threatening harangue, in 
which she stated that she must resort to city aid in order to 
drive yonder men from the field. 

The next morning, Madam, accompanied by two city offi- 
cials in blue coats and brass buttons, crossed the lawn and 
entered the field. 

“You must arrest them, sir. We have been disturbed by 
their shameful conduct for one whole week. I have mo- 
tioned to them to depart, but they insolently stare back, 
without reply.” 

“True, Madam, if they have annoyed you they shall sufter 
the penalty of the law.” 

“Sir”—said one of the officers to the would-be offenders, 
but suddenly stopped, transfixed with horror or laughter, 
for the insolent disturbers of Madam Thiers’ institution for 
young ladies were two “scare-crows.” 

2 
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The Golden Circle. 


HE chief end of man, in the rest of the world, is to 
gather in knowledge; in New England, to scatter it. 
The centrifugal force, generated around the “ Hub,” sends 
the sons and daughters of Yankeedom over every radius 
throughout the nation, to fulfill this one great end. 

Thirty years ago, almost every school «istrict in our land 
had its “lyceum,” where young graduates, filled to the brim, 
from New England’s springs of learning, poured out infor- 
mation in torrents of eloquence to the absorbing farmers, 
receiving in compensation therefor two dollars per gush, 
and a “lift” to the next “deestrict.” A few years later, the 
effects of this male migration began to be seen. Yankee 
maidens waited for their return till delay became perilous, 
and then set out in pursuit of either the lecturers or those 
who would take their place. Driven by the same Minervan 
frenzy of imparting knowledge, they became the school- 
mistresses of the land. 

The war was their golden opportunity. Almost every 
master of the winter school had headed his big boys to the 
fields where history is made, not learned. As only the little 
folks were left, muscle was no longer a requisite for winter 
schooling. Accordingly, woman labor being the cheapest, 
the directors soon filled the vacancies with the Yankee 
school-mistresses. 

In some unknown way, which can only be explained by 
the absence or wilful blindness of New England young men, 
one pretty girl was swept from home in this general outflow 
of female erudition. 

In some unknown way, which can only be explained by 
the inscrutable operations of Fate, she settled, to use a Cali- 
fornia simile, like a soft, beautiful nugget of gold, out of the 
mass of her angular companions into that out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, the “ Pocket” of Indiana. 
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The golden qualities of Miss Amy Allen did not long lie 
unseen or unsought for by the young fellows of the neigh- 
borhood, but Harry Sexon, the minister’s son, soon distanced 
all competitors in the race for the “ Prize of the Pocket.” 
He was a young lieutenant in the cavalry service, home on 
a furlough to recuperate from a saber cut in the shoulder. 
His wound was healing rapidly, and, unless his love affair 
made equal advance, he would have to return to the army 
with no assurance that a wife awaited him at the end of the 
struggle. 

Amy saw this as well as he, and did not, as, girl-like, she 
would have preferred under other circumstances, make the 
conquest a long and wavering siege, full of advances and 
retreats. She capitulated very soon to his bold, King Hal-like 
wooing, and the marriage was set for New Years, the day 
before he must return to his regiment. She had resigned 
her position as teacher, and taken board with the Squire for 
the Christmas vacation. 

This functionary may be described as a stern-faced old 
man with a strong propensity for grumbling. He had been 
bred among the Quakers in his youthful days, and still 
retained their strict notions about fighting and dress, so he 
“took out” his grumbling, for the most part, in abusing the 
war and the gay young soldiers home on furlough. 

Amy could not hear this and endure it in silence. Her 
heart was all with the Union, and she was soon to become a 
soldier’s wife, so many a long debate did she have with the 
Squire, in which the old man advanced many a Southern 
argument, partly from obstinacy, and partly from a desire 
to see her dark eyes flash and her soft cheeks burn red with 
indignation. She soon began to look on him as disloyal, 
and finally came to the conclusion that he was an arrant 
Copperhead. 

She was too happy to let this thought trouble her, how- 
ever, and went singing about the house and running to and 
from the minister’s as joyful as if strife was unheard of, and 
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blood-shed unknown. One day, the afternoon before the 
wedding, she ran in to see her future mother-in-law about 
some foolish little preparation for the morrow. Harry did 
not meet her at the door as he usually did, but she heard 
him in the parlor in conversation with one of his fellow- 
officers. As she slipped by the door, she heard one sentence 
that sent the blood tingling through every vein. Harry had 
said, “‘She’s a foolish little brute.” What? could he be 
talking about her in that style to another man? She stood, 
hidden by the door, to listen and find if it could be true. 
Harry continued : 

“Oh but she’s a darling! The first time I set eyes on her 
I said, ‘ You’re mine, my lady, or there are no snakes in 
Jersey !’” 

Could she believe her ears? That first meeting was some- 
thing too sacred for her to whisper about even to him, and 
here he was laughing about it with his friend! Harry went 
on: 

“Thad no idea I could get her soeasy. She made up to 
me right away, and she’s so fond of me that she’d follow me 
to the end of the world. She’s a little stubborn now, but 
Pll break her in soon enough !” 

She grasped the banister for support. All the blood that 
had before flushed her cheeks with indignation, fled from 
them now, leaving her pale as death. This was his love for 
her! This was the way he. looked upon his easy conquest 
and despised her affection! This was the way he would 
treat her after marriage! Her heart sank within her. No, 
she would not faint in his house. She would show him how 
he would “break” her; and moaning, “Oh, mother! why 
did I leave New England?” she started out through the 
door. Harry caught a glimpse of her, and, surmising what 
was the matter, ran out to follow her. She answered his 
entreaties not a word, and threw off his detaining hand 
with a look of scorn. He tried to explain, but she would 
not hear to him. ‘“ Yes, you would break in your stubborn 
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little brute, would you?” Harry at last found breath, 
between his laughter and running to say, “ It’s all a mistake ; 
come back, Amy; I was talking about the filly I bought for 
you last week.” 

His laughter and the thought of his friend’s merriment 
were more than she could stand, and, jerking away from 
him, and sobbing forth all the pent-up anguish of her soul 
in a torrent of tears, she ran home to the Squire’s. Luckily 
no one was in the sitting-room, and so, to escape inquiry, 
she went up the narrow staircase to her room. 

She threw herself on the bed and had her cry out. Then 
she began to see how foolish she had been, and how Harry 
could not have been a bit to blame. Then she was angry at 
herself for doubting him, and began to wonder if he would 
have anything to do with such a silly creature as herself. 
Now the ludicrousness of her actions began to dawn upon 
her, and, though her heart was too sore for her to laugh 
about it, she yet fell into a sort of doze with a smile on her 
face. After a few minutes, although it seemed to her several 
hours, she was awakened by the noise of a crowd of men in 
the room below. She looked out the window and saw the 
outside world was dark and enduring a heavy snow storm. 
What really was twilight, darkened by the storm, seemed to 
her midnight blackness. What could a midnight assemblage 
of men mean? Why hadn’t Harry come to see her and get 
her forgiveness ? 

Her anxiety for her blue-coated lover and the thoughts of 
the secret assemblage sent a terrible idea through her mind. 
She had been reading about the midnight meetings in south- 
ern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, where Southern sympathizers 
met under the title of “Knights of the Golden Circle.” 
Their aim was said to be resistance to the draft and aid to 
the South. "As Harry had been very instrumental in getting 
young fellows to volunteer, she knew the anger of the 
“ Knights ” would be especially hot against him. He, how- 
ever, had laughed her fears away. 
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Now, however, they came back with redoubled force. 
She thought of everything the old Squire had said, and all 
the accounts of Copperhead outrages in the “ Pocket,” or, 
southern Indiana. She must find what had become of 
Harry, or, at least, what they meditated against him. The 
stairway from her room opened through a door directly into 
the sitting-room. Taking off her shoes she stole trembling 
down the cork-screw stairs. Her little fingers, oh, how 
carefully! raised the latch. She opened the door the 
slightest bit. The warm air of the room below rushed into 
the cold stairway, bringing a whiff of tobacco smoke and a 
confused jargon of excited conversation. Suddenly there 
was silence. The Squire stepped behind his desk into her 
limited field of view. From his words and actions there 
seemed to be a paper before him, to which the conspirators, 
for so she considered them, were affixing their names, or, 
what was more terrible yet, joining the sacred cross to their 
pledge. The Squire raised his hand. His words were low, 
but she could hear the awful phrases, “Do you solemnly 
swear,” “the deed,” “answer to God.” What terrible deed 
were they about to accomplish? What but the murder of 
Harry Sexon? She sank in terror on the steps and hid her 
face in her hands. She listened to assure herself that Harry 
was the object of,their vengeance. A string of imprecations 
from one of the men left no doubt in her mind but that 
he was. 

She heard the name of Sexon, or “ Sahxon,” as the Cop- 
perhead called him, in a broad Irish brogue. He was curs- 
ing him with all his old-country epithets. 

“The murtherin’ informer of a Sahxon, sneakin’ around 
the counthry, a spying of his naybors; he’s worse nor a 
nagur-thaving abolitionist! He’d a ruined us entoirely if 
we hadn’t got ahead of him to-night. To-morry ’ud have 
been too late, but I’d have cut his black heart out before I’d 
let un go!” 
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Of course they meant Harry, and intended to murder him 
before he returned to the army. Perhaps they might do it 
this very night! How could she save him? She dared not 
dash out through the assassins, and this was the only stair- 
way. Ha! there was the window from her room! She 
slipped back up the stair-way, and was soon out of the win- 
dow on the long sloping roof of the kitchen. Over it 
clambered a great grape-vine, hugging the house like a 
giant octopus with its twining branches. She grasped one 
of these divisions, and followed it with trembling hands 
through the snow, down to the main stock. By this she 
dropped to the ground. She started off through the dark- 
ness of the storm on the well-known path to the minister’s. 
She was hurrying along as fast as possible, when her course 
was stopped by two blue-clad arms and a loving embrace. 
“ Oh, Harry; run, they’ll murder you, the Golden Circle— 
at the Squire’s!” Then she fainted. Harry gathered her 
up in his arms, and in a few bounds was kicking at the 
Squire’s door. It was quickly opened by the old man himeelf. 

Harry burst forth, “ What sort of carryings on do you 
have at this house that you have scared this poor girl almost 
to death ?” 

As they gently laid her on the sofa and rubbed her temples 
with a handful of snow, the old man explained. 

“ Why, Pat Flannery and his wife came in with a whole 
load of witnessess to deed over their miserable little property 
to their son, in order to escape an execution on it to-morrow, 
in payment for his whiskey debts. The saloon keeper has 
been spying around to see if their property is worth it, and 
the poor thing must have heard Pat cursing him in his 
choice Irish.” 

As Amy revived, the old man leaned over and comforted 
her, saying, “ Poor dearie, and did thee think the old Quaker 
abolitionist was a Copperhead, and would murder thy 
Harry?” And Harry reassured her by telling the whole 
story, and explaining that Pat’s Irish habit of cursing the 
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Saxon had no reference whatever to him, and Amy soon 
smiled with the rest of them at the construction she had 
put upon the signing of the deed, and the administration 
of the oath. She readily gave Harry forgiveness for his 
laughter of the afternoon, but poutingly asked why he had 
waited till midnight to come and ask it. His answer was 
to point to the clock. It stood at a quarter to six. 

On the morrow, as they stood before the minister, Harry 
drew out the wedding ring, a plain hoop of gold. As he 
placed it on the finger of the little hand that had dared so 
much for him, he whispered, “ Henceforth I will be your 
faithful ‘ Knight of the Golden Circle.’ ” 

Marion M. MItuer. 


The Ethics of George Eliot. 


yee readers of George Eliot find something lacking 
in her works. Studious readers say that the lack is due 
to the narrowness of her theory of life. The unsatisfied 
feeling that remains after reading her works comes from the. 
second self that speaks through her books and tells of a 
mind whose thoughts, aims and efforts were limited, not by 
their weakness but by the narrowness of their sphere of 
action. | 

Her theory of life is only social; the individual element 
is made of noaccount. Her system of ethics, humanitarian 
in the extreme, is built up on an all-pervading altruism, in 
which self is to be devoted to the non-self,in which the 
reverence for good deeds to men takes the place of the wor- 
ship of God; in which self-renunciation is the one thing 
needful; in which, in fine, altruism means the loss of all 
individuality. The supremacy of this regard for mankind 
is well-expressed in the words, “with the sinking of high 
human trust the dignity of life sinks too; we cease to believe 
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in our own better selves, since they also are a part of the 
common nature that is degraded in our thought, and 
all the finer impulses of our nature are stilled.” The dig- 
nity of life rests upon our sympathy with suffering man. 
Common experiences tend to bind men together. Common 
sorrows bind them more closely than all other experiences. 
Having suffered we can sympathize more warmly with the 
suffering. We pass through trial and the anguish changes 
us. ‘Our sorrow lives in us, an indestructible force, only 
changing its form as forces do, passing from pain into 
sympathy—the one poor word that expresses all our best 
insight, all our best love.” Sorrow and suffering, in so far 
as they develop sympathy, form a prominent factor in her 
social system, for they inculcate the Rightness of self-renun- 
ciation, and the Wrongness of self-pleasing, and from these 
two laws grows the whole sense of Duty. Life is the per- 
formance of duties to others. Duty is the central ganglion 
of moral life. When self-mastery is practised, man rises to 
a higher order of experience. God, Immortality, Duty. 
The first she pronounced inconceivable, the second unbe- 
lievable, and, having withdrawn the two scrolls of promise, 
only the third, peremptory, absolute, and “awful with inevit- 
able fates,” remained. This tells us plainly why, with 
unceasing energy and unfailing faith, she followed the lead- 
ing of that one scroll as she groped through the mysteries 
and miseries of human life. 

Forces inherent in man’s moral nature afford to him the 
means by which a humanitarian system of ethics is to benefit 
mankind. Many moral traits are hereditary. Experience 
transformed into heredity takes on the forms of those intui- 
tions which are the only reliable ground of belief. “ The 
past makes the present; the social life develops the indi- 
vidual.” 

The belief that we each stand on the vantage-ground of 
all who have gone before us, is, at the same time, the cause 
of social union—morality and the longing for the higher 
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life. This is true, because “ experience tends to bring man 
into harmony with his environment,” and to teach him the 
wrongness and rightness of action. But man, burdened 
with his moral heredity, cannot maintain the sanctity of his 
nature. Here appears a sharp line of demarcation between 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative and her system of the relativity 
of Morals. She sets up no poem, no absolute standard, say- 
ing, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.” Our con- 
sciences are not an inner deliverance of fixed laws, they are 
the voices of sensibilities as various as our memories. Her- 
edity, environment, tradition and experience, are, then, the 
means by which this ethical system is to influence mankind. 

In every chapter penned by her appears this one great 
law, “‘ The consequences of conduct are inevitable.” These 
consequences appear in two forms. Self-renunciation brings 
reward ; self-pleasing brings retribution. “ Retribution may 
come from any source. The vilest, hardest, most imbruted 
urchin at the street-corner can inflict it.” Yet there is also 
a subjective Nemesis; for she makes Parson Irwine say, 
“The inward suffering is the worst form of Nemesis.” 
Wonderfully does Nemesis wreak vengeance upon Tito Me- 
lema. Selfish and self-pleasing from the first, he begins 
with a small sin, and conscience upbraids him; he passes 
from sin to vice, conscience is silenced. The memory of a 
nobler past leaves him, he becomes the creature of his envi- 
ronment, Sin follows sin, trusts are betrayed to effect his 
selfish ends, and the last fell moment—when the hands of 
Baldarsare clutch his throat, and his life passes in quick 
review before him, then goes out in agony—shows us Neme- 
sis in all her fury. 

But reward is as sure as retribution. Self-renunciation 
becomes the only ground of morality. Whether we accept 
her system or not, we must thank her with all our heart for 
this heartfelt plan of devotion to others. But where self- 
renunciation means the sacrifice of individuality, we have 
reached a vicious extreme. Self-renunciation becomes sui- 
cide. Altruism becomes the hopelessness of life. Romola 
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gives us, perhaps, the truest type of self-renunciation ; for, 
when the ties of tradition were broken, and all that linked 
her with the past was gone, she finds life’s aims and life’s 
fulfillment in self-renunciation. Toil for others, amid sick- 
ness and death, brought peace to her soul. Here appears 
the relation between her system of ethics and her religion. 
Religion is submission to duty. No hope of immortality, 
no white-robed angels brighten her life. But instead of 
angels are our fellow-men. For man’s consciousness of God 
she substituted his consciousness of his species. In the 
appreciation of the relations between the individual and the 
species lies all religion. From a practical point of view, 
religion is faith in man and enthusiasm for man, which lead 
to ultimate altruism. 

Through all her works there is a deep respect for religion. 
We feel that we are in the presence of a struggling soul 
that has not found peace. The foundations of Christianity 
are to her only the realized longings of the heart. It was 
not religion coming from God that interested her, it was 
religion as coming fo man. This, then, is her religion— 
Christianity without Christ, Christian ethics, a growth from 
inherited experience, Christian life, a life of altruistic self- 
sacrifice, ending in—death. All this was a necessary out- 
growth of her philosophical belief. 

Her ethical system bears throughout the impress of evolu- 
tion. The social and moral influences of the evolution 
philosophy are shown forth by her as by no other exponent 
of the school. She tried to solve the problem of life by 
this system. She inclined toward the Positivist School, 
and with them made feeling the basis and expression of 
man’s inner life. Men’s acts are ruled by necessity. Our 
sense of oughtness comes from pain. Happiness is the test 
of moral action. Sin disappears, and in its place we find 
pain. She was largely influenced by Compte’s teachings, and 
accepted his position as to positive knowledge, feeling, 
development and the influence of heredity. She differed 
from him, however, on the question of social and religious 
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organization. She did not accept Kant’s position that as 
we become more moral there will be less morality, and that 
if we could become perfectly moral there would be no 
morality, and, therefore, no ethics. In so far as her ethical 
system represents her philosophy it is expressed by the 
words Environment, Experience, Altruism and Subjective 
Immortality. In so far as it differs from her philosophy it is 
due to the fact that she had a true heart, and a mind capable 
of viewing life as it was about her, combined with a sincere 
desire to make men better. 

She concedes that the basis of morality is found in the 
invariable order of nature, but she contends that the super- 
structure is erected out of and by humanity in social life. 
Humanity is to be advanced by the wisest regulations, and 
these must grow out of science and altruism. She rebels 
against that moral instinct that makes morality identical 
with personal character, and thinks that altruism should be 
made identical with ethics. She forgets that the pure moral 
life of a nation must rest on the pure moral life of its 
individuals. “Social bonds are debts, owed not to God, but 
to humanity, and are, therefore, to be paid, not by personal 
holiness, but by human sympathy and devotion.” 

She has been characterized by one of her critics as 
“the broadest, most catholic illustrator of the ethics of 
Christianity,” and she pronounced this the most accurate 
interpretation of her intention that had been published. 
It is true that she tried to teach some of the doctrines of 
Christianity, but without knowing Christianity. Other 
writers, who would raise fallen man, transfigure the com- 
mon acts of every day, and make them radiant with “ the 
glory that shall be revealed in us.” George Eliot dignifies 
each act by making it part of 
“ A past that lives 

On thro’ an added present, stretching still, 


In hopes unchecked by shaming memories, 
To life’s last breath.” 


Will man be benefited by it all? 
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Yesterday I read of a chapel dedicated to the memory of 
Elizabeth Evans, whom George Eliot immortalized by mak- 
ing her the Dinah Morris of Adam Bede. This is one 
direct result of her labor for suffering humanity. Her 
written work was intensely moral, but deficient in showing 
no divine potter at the wheel. She could not say with 
Robert Browning— 


“ But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account. 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel 
The pitcher shaped. 
But I need now, as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men, 
So take and use thy work! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain of the staff, 
What warpings past the aim. 
My tunes be on thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and 
Death complete the same.” 

But in her works she could and did rob death of all its ter- 
ror by a well-spent life, looking on into the influenced future. 
Her creed, her prayer, her life, are summed up in these lines: 

O! may I join the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live again ; 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity ; 
In deeds of daring rectitude; in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self; 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love ; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion aver more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
R. H. Beatriz. 
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[This department is intended for the free expression of College sentiment. The editors dis- 
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The English Course. 


HE “exhibit of studies for the four Academic years” in 
the recently published catalogue furnishes some statistics 
calculated to disabuse the uninitiated of the belief that a 
knowledge of English language and literature is an essential 
part of a collegiate education. By simple arithmetical cal- 
culation it can be shown that there are: required, 333 hours 
of Greek, 305 of Latin and 148 of English; elective, 139 
hours of Greek, 120 of Latin, 28 of English. The justice 
of the claims of the classics to a prominent place in any 
curriculum formulated for the purpose of mental develop- 
ment must be most unreservedly admitted. At the same 
time it is difficult to understand why our mother tongue,— 
presenting almost as extensive, and certainly as interesting 
and instructive, a line of development, on which is marked 
the scale of the rise of a superior civilization, and containing 
the literature of a vigorous and educated race, ambitious to 
push the already extensive bounds of their knowledge to the 
limits of the power of human acquisition,—should be assigned 
to a position in our colleges inferior to.the dead languages. 
In the inception of this republic the extreme anglophobia 
of its founders, coupled with the desire and necessity of seek- 
ing for the models and the history of democratic institutions 
in the writings of their ancient prototypes, resulted in the pro- 
found and almost exclusive study of Latin and Greek. The 
feelings which led our ancestors to flood their productions 
with classic quotations or allusions, and to watch the mirror 
of ancient thought for the slightest breath of the principles 
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of free government, have now disappeared. American his- 
tory has transcended the experience of the ancients. Ameri- 
can experience has taught the folly of neglecting the works 
of more modern political philosophers for the unsympathetic 
and intractable systems of two thousand years ago. Is it, 
then, not fair to demand that the English language should, 
in our educational programmes, be made at least co-ordinate 
in importance with one of the classics ? 

The judiciousness of the distribution of the time allotted 
to this department may also be impugned. Of the required 
hours one-half are devoted to the study of the elements of 
rhetoric and of words, “their rise and decline; their dis- 
tinctions and practical uses; English spelling and pronun- 
ciation; English etymology and affixes.” The importance 
of these branches cannot be challenged. That a portion of 
them could be advantageously relegated to the province of 
the preparatory school seems almost as evident. Their 
acquisition is, in large part, an exercise of memory, and 
requires no power of literary criticism. This is especially 
true of “ Diction, Sentences, Figures, Laws and Processes of 
Discourse,” which seem to be more properly associated with 
the study of grammar than with philology. 

During the remainder of the course but two authors, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, are thoroughly studied. A number 
of others are treated in lectures or text-books, in a way which 
clearly shows the dangerous abuses of which the lecture- 
system is capable. For this the instructor can not be held 
accountable. The scantiness of the time allowed for this pur- 
pose is alone chargeable with the evils which have recently 
called forth so many and severe strictures on this department 
of instruction. The course pursued by the Senior Elective 
Class this year abundantly demonstrates the absurdity of an 
attempt to master in a few hours the distinguishing traits of 
English literary giants. Seven lectures were all that could 
be devoted to the lives and works of Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Steele and Sir Thomas Browne. An extreme, but instruc- 
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tive illustration of the grounds for this complaint is found 
in the case of the last-mentioned writer. The general impres- 
sion regarding him seems to be that he was an inoffensive 
surgeon and gentleman, who, when his country was in the 
throes of a mighty political revolution, withdrew to his 
country seat and amused himself with the production of 
such works as “ An Exposition of Vulgar Errors” and a 
treatise on the pleasing topic of ‘“ Urn Burial.” 

That such an estimate is just, we do not claim; that, under 
the circumstances, it is unnatural we cannot admit. The 
objects of the study of literature are principally the accu- 
mulation of knowledge respecting an author’s characteris- 
tics and the development of the power of literary discrimi- 
nation. At present neither of these desiderata is adequately 
attained. It is impossible to permanently fix in mind a series 
of the opinions of another with no further means of con- 
firmation or rejection than a few lines quoted in the class- 
room. Even if such a power of “cramming” were possi- 
ble, to compel the student to accept the opinions of however 
eminent an authority, thus blindly, without reference to the 
text, would be to discourage, rather than foster, a spirit of 
independent literary criticism. 

The ideal English course is that in which the works of 
distinguished authors can be read and discussed in the class- 
room, leaving the student to formulate his own opinions 
from the materials thus obtained. Several steps towards the 
attainment of this ideal can be readily suggested. At pres- 
ent there are twenty-eight more hours required, and nineteen 
more elective of Greek than Latin. If this extra time were 
transferred to the English course, that study could be re- 
quired during the whole of Sophomore year, and the elec- 
tive continued through the second term of Senior year. If, 
in addition, the requirements for entrance were increased, 
even at the expense of the classics, and more attention were 
thus paid in college to the literature than to the language, 
Princeton might be able to graduate an occasional literary 
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genius. Judicious pursuing of other branches might con- 
tribute to the same result. The plan seems feasible. It is 
certainly worthy of the consideration of the Trustees. 





Periodicals in the Library. 


increased facilities for obtaining books from the col- 
lege library have been hailed with delight by all who use 
it. It bespeaks an intention—which some have doubted—to 
make the library as useful as possible to the students. It 
would greatly increase this usefulness if some of the daily 
papers were kept there; not on file, but for reference. We 
are abundantly supplied with histories; but of the material 
for making histories we have but little. Pamphlets, reports 
of bureaus and of the proceedings of Congress we have an 
abundance. But the daily papers are not kept. Yet these 
papers, simply for the facts they record, let alone the discus- 
sion of them in editorials, are far more valuable than all the 
rest. They show us far more of the real life of the nation 
than any number of reports, valuable as these may be. 

It may be said that the halls provide such matter. So 
they do, from day to day. But everyone knows that an 
ordinary newspaper, after having been read and handled by 
fifty or seventy-five persons, is in no condition to be kept for 
future reference. Only the other day the writer, desiring to 
consult files of the New York Times, was informed by the 
professor to whom he applied that probably the only con- 
venient place where he could find them was in the Astor 
Library, New York. 

In a college like this some record of current events should 
be kept, and the daily newspapers present this in the best 
available form. We need to have three or four of the lead- 
ing newspapers bound and kept for reference in the College 


Library. 
J. W. B. 
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“ The End of New York,” by Park Benjamin, 


At LAST the guns of fiction have been trained on the 
American navy and the harbor defences of New York. 
The subject is woefully trite, still it is curious to see how 
persistently the author can, in the midst of sprightly narra- 
tive and personal hits, belabor the disgrace of the United 
States government. The plot is extremely simple. By a 
series of mistakes “the Spanish consul to Charleston” is 
arrested and extradited to Chili as a robber and murderer. 
His release and reparation for the indignity are demanded 
by the Minister of Spain at Washington. The requests are 
denied. War is declared. Active preparations for defence 
are begun in and near our metropolis. “A crack city regi- 
ment was detailed to complete the partially finished fort at 
Sandy Hook and throw up earthworks along the peninsula; 
but, as the hands of most of the men became quite sore 
through wielding shovels and picks, they were relieved and 
sent to garrison Governor’s Island, where they gave exhi- 
bition drills daily, and, on Friday evenings, invited their 
female friends to hops of the most enjoyable description.” 
* All the steam-tugs in the harbor were moored in Gowanus 
Bay, and each tug was rigged with a long boom projecting 
from her bow, on which a torpedo * * * was carried.” 
In an engagement off Fire Island the American flag-ship 
was sunk by a fourth-rate iron-clad. A Spanish fleet of four 
men-of-war amused themselves for a few. days with bombard- 
ing New York and Brooklyn, and then, removing torpedoes 
and forts by the way, advance to the Narrows to shell the 
Forty-second Street Depot. Tactics are again changed, and 
we are emphatically informed that “ The Spaniards were drop. 
ping nitro-glycerine bombs into the city from fire balloons.” After 
this agency has destroyed High Bridge, and blown the water 
out of the Central Park reservoir, the government agrees to 
pay within five days the indemnity demanded. A sudden 
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storm comes up. One of the hostile vessels is driven ashore 
on the Hook; the others stand out to sea, and are separated. 
Chili’s three iron-clads come to the rescue, and the fifty mil- 
lion dollars are saved. “The proudest city of the Great 
Republic had been at the mercy of a conqueror, and, as if 
this humiliation were not deep enough, she owed her preser- 
vation from utter destruction to the guns of an insignificant 
Republic of South America.” Not so “ insignificant,” after 
all! To close with an effective picture, the rascal who had 
caused the war was found in an exceedingly fragmentary 
condition amid the ruins of Tompkins Square. 

This sketch contains and professes to contain no literary 
merit or profound thought on topics of the day. Its interest 
is derived solely from its novelty, and from naive references 
to well-known men and events. A few will bear quotation. 
“* Meanwhile the inventors were not idle, and the press fairly 
teemed with novel suggestions for the defence of the city. It 
was proposed to run all the oil stowed in the Williamsburgh 
refineries into the lower bay, and set it on fire when the 
enemy’s fleet approached.” “The Herald suggested the 
raising of a regiment of divers to live in a submarine fort, 
the guns of which should be arranged to fire upwards into 
a vessel floating above, and immediately offered to contribute 
$250,000 to begin the construction of such defences.” “ Mr. 
T. H. Edison announced that he had invented everything 
which, up to that time, anyone else had suggested. He 
invited all the reporters to Menlo Park, and, after elabo- 
rately explaining the merits of a new catarrh remedy, 
showed some lines on a piece of paper, which, he said, repre- 
sented huge electro-magnets, which he proposed to set up 
along the coast, say, near Barnegat. When the enemy’s 
ships appeared he proposed to excite these magnets, and 
draw the vessels on the rocks. Somebody said that this 
notion had been anticipated by one Sindbad the Sailor, 
whereupon Mr. Edison denounced that person as a ‘ patent 
pirate.’”” The New York Central enjoys another fatal col- 
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lision at Spuyten Duyvil, Vanderbilt’s mansion narrowly 
escapes being sacked by a mob. A deserved tribute is paid 
to General Grant, and his habitual coolness is illustrated in 
these words: “ The General contented himself with remark- 
ing, ‘Guess they’ll want me yet,’ and thereupon lighting a 
huge cigar, calmly marched out of the (recruiting) office, 
and went over to Flatbush to see where the shells are hitting, 
serenely oblivious of the possibility of personal danger 
involved in that proceeding.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Benjamin will be more success- 
ful than the preas has been in the attempt to excite in this 
country a naval agitation similar to that now disturbing the 
English belief that Britannia still rules the waves. 





A Word to ’86. 


At their recently-held class elections, the Seniors adopted 
the following resolutions : 


I. All voting for officers shall be by ballot, and no one shall be con- 
sidered elected until he has received a majority of all the votes cast. 

II. If, after the second ballot, there is no election, the candidate 
receiving the lowest number of votes shall be dropped, and so for each 
successive ballot, until there is an election. 

III. A four-fifths vote is necessary to alter these resolutions after 
adopted. 


In the case of the Class-day Committee, 1t was found 
advisable to amend Article II, in order to expedite the elec- 
tion, by the rejection of the four nominees lowest on each 
ballot. It was also ordered that no nomination speeches be 
allowed. 

Under these rules of procedure, the election was con- 
ducted in order and in harmony. The only discussion which 
threatened to assume serious proportions arose on the inter- 
pretation of Article I, and could have been forestalled by 
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the insertion of a clause declaring out of order all motions 
to close nominations. Some similar set of resolutions must 
commend itself to other classes, as the best preventive of 
the misunderstandings and consequent ill-feeling which are 
too apt to arise on such occasions. 


The Proposed Memorial. 


To the Eds. of the Lir.: 

WRITER in the last Lrr. advocates the union of the three 

upper classes in the erection of an athletic house at the 
’*Varsity grounds, as their joint memorial gift to the college. 
Admitting the desirability of extensive improvements in the 
present cramped quarters, and the honor which any one 
class would acquire by the consummation of such a result, 
the plan is open to the charges of inexpediency and imprac- 
ticability. The object of this annual presentation is to per- 
petuate the memory of the giver. Any scheme requiring 
such concerted action would, in a degree, fail to accomplish 
this purpose. It is true that the building, if erected, might 
be inscribed “Sacred to the memory of” ’85, ’86 and ’87, but 
none the less would the memorial lack the essential feature 
of distinctiveness. This would, we feel certain, be distasteful 
to all concerned. Passing over the financial difficulties to 
be encountered, and which do not seem as insiguificant as 
we are led to suppose, the co-operation of the Junior and 
Sophomore classes could not be obtained readily, if at all. 
They would, very naturally, hesitate to take a step which 
would deprive them of the power of future choice, and place 
beyond their control the outlay of their memorial funds. 


I think the question of a memorial still remains unsolved. 
C. L. M. 
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A College Chaplain. 


_ recent discussions of the question of college preach- 
ing attribute its soporific influences, by implication, if 
not explicitly, to the inability of the clerical members of the 
faculty to write an interesting religious discourse. That 
much well-founded dissatisfaction exists, that this feeling 
exerts a most deleterious influence on collegiate morals, and 
is too often an incentive to ungentlemanly behavior in chapel, 
are deplorable facts. To refer these results to incapacity is 
a mistake and an act of injustice. Most of our preachers 
have delivered sermons—presumably those to which we have 
listened—in other places, and have, as a rule, given no incon- 
siderable satisaction. It is to the unsoundness of the prin- 
ciple which requires the same individual to act as minister 
and professor, that we must look for an explanation of the 
coldness and impatience exhibited at Sunday chapel. We 
have, for the most part, gathered from congregations whose 
pastors we could profoundly respect and revere, to a place 
where the very air seems tainted with the familiarity so 
characteristic of the American idea of humor. Nicknames 
are provided in abundance. Veculiarities of manner or 
appearance are burlesqued and ridiculed. Is it to be con- 
sidered strange that the mind cannot entirely free itself from 
these disrespectful feelings when their object occupies the 
college pulpit? Add to this the facts that exhibitions of 
temper in the class-room, even under the most aggravating 
circumstances, cannot but unduly influence our opinion of 
the character of any one who assumes clerical functions, and 
that these unworthy traditions are preserved and handed 
down from class to class, and it is not difficult to account for 
the assumption of an attitude towards college preachers, 
whose results are only too well known. The remedy is to 
be found in a total separation of secular and religious duties 
and the vesting of the latter in a regularly-appointed chap- 
lain absolutely isolated from curriculum work. 
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Another source of the irreligious spirit of college students 
is the lack of pastoral superintendence. Professors and stu- 
dents are separated by the impassable gulf of public opinion. 
The latter are actuated by the desire to avoid even the 
appearance of currying favor with the higher powers. The 
former are prevented from offering advice, either by press of 
duties or by the fear of forcing a way into reluctantly opened 
confidences. A minister capable of giving judicious spirit- 
ual advice, and, at the same time, of delivering ably-written 
sermons, from which nothing can be detracted by the famil- 
iarity which too often breeds contempt, would, in a few years 
of quiet, steady work, accomplish more permanent good than 
countless evanescent “‘ revivals.” The establishment of the 
deanship was a step in the right direction, but the essential 
benefits of such a scheme can only be obtained by its prose- 
cution to the extreme separation of professorial and pastoral 
functions. 


Kaitoarials. 


HEN we offered ten dollars for the best series of three 
articles, to be published in the June, September and 
October numbers of the Lit., we supposed that we would 
have difficulty in awarding the prize. The articles were to 
be verse, stories, sketches or essays. Members of the board 
were excluded from competition, and an easier way—for any 
one fond of writing—to make ten dollars can scarcely be im- 
agined. But the result would not have justified us in 
awarding ten cents. It seemed as though the literary spirit 
in Princeton were dead. However, the essays handed in for 
the January prize give some encouragement. There were 
eight in all. Two from the Senior class and six from the 
Junior. Our thanks are due to Professors Marquand, West 
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| and Winans, who kindly acted as judges. They were 
i unanimous in awarding the prize to Mr. C. W. Mcllvaine. 
Mr. Beattie, ’85, received two votes for the next best essay. 




























OMPETITORS for the prize of ten dollars for the series 
of three articles handed in before the February Lit. 
appears, are reminded that the time is nearly up. Juniors 
especially should brace up in their literary work. But two 
H more numbers of the Lrrt. will appear before the board for 
next year is chosen. The competition so far has been very 
limited. 








HEN Hawthorne’s note-books and his unfinished works 
were published, the public rejoiced at the opportunity 
of catching a glimpse of a great author’s workshop. Now- 
a-days it is not so difficult to see how literary men do their 
work. A few months ago Walter Besant, the popular 
English writer, delivered a lecture on the Art of Fiction, 
giving his ideas of what that art is, and imparting much valu- 
able information to young novelists. Henry James followed 
it with an essay on the same subject. In some things he 
agrees with Mr. Besant, but often crosses swords with him. 
One thing is very noticeable to one reading the two suc- 
cessively, i.e., the difference in the style of the two men. 
Mr. Besant, even while insisting on the necessity of clear- 
ness, uses some sentences that are simply abominable for 
their obscurity. The strong, clear-cut, beautiful style of 
Mr. James stands out in strong contrast to that of his brother 
novelist. 
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The Athletic Association. 


\ R. GOLDIE’S loss will be felt in the work preparatory 

to any success in the line of track athletics. And it is 
not improper, therefore, at this time, to stimulate the Ath- 
letic Association to greater activity at once. Track athletics 
have fallen to a low ebb in Princeton. The spring games, 
last year, were deplorably attended, and consequently not 
up to the standard of excellence. There was no fall meet- 
ing whatever. It is useless for the Athletic Association to 
remain idle, on the plea that it lacks the support and encour- 
agement of the college. We have plenty of good material 
for athletes; and still retain a good trainer, in the person of 
Mr. Robinson. If the Association evinces the proper spirit, 
and shows that it is working hard, it will not lack for sup- 
port. The college never grumbles at the failure of any of 
its organizations, provided it has done hard, honest work. 
It has a right to grumble when any of its organizations is 
inexcusably idle. 

We admit, the financial condition of the Athletic Associa- 
tion does not warrant great outlay. But the presentation of 
the Cuyler championship cup, the raising of a sum to in- 
crease the salary of Mr. Goldie, and finally, the contem- 
} plated subscription ‘for the Base-Ball Association at the 
present time—all these gifts, made within the last year, show 
a disposition among the alumni to help any of our college 
organizations which is in straits. But the alumni are not 
to be expected to take the initiative. The Association must 
work hard, and then the necessary aid will be forthcoming 
from the alumni, provided the college-at-large, in the mean- 
while, has not extended the backing which it should. 








On a Certain Fashion in Literature. 


RANK R. STOCKTON, in commenting upon a new 
edition of old-fashioned fairy tales, says: “In this age 
of new eras—if we may call it so—when that that is novel in 
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art, science, literature, and even religion, is continually 
knocking at our doors and looking in at our windows, going 
out with us when we walk, and sitting down by us when we 
rest, it is not surprising that we seek, with relief and jest, 
the restful fixity of all that people call old-fashioned.” And 
this includes literature. Whether it is rest and relief from 
what is novel, as Mr. Stockton says, that explains the fact 
or not, there is certainly a strong movement in popular taste, 
and therefore in literature, to what may be termed in the 
broadest sense old-fashioned. We must not overlook the 
established school of James and Howells. But in the very 
face of this realistic school, which seeks to view and convey 
things as they are, there is an increasing body of writers 
who lean to the old-fashiohed idealistic school. They pre- 
sent things as they are not, in order to reveal them as they 
are—a statement which, if somewhat Hibernian, is none the 
less true. We call attention to this new tendency because 
a striking example of it has been recently issued by Julian 
Hawthorne, in his short fiction entitled, “ The Pearl Shell 
Necklace.” The whole story is'‘enveloped in an atmosphere 
of romance and fairy-tale, verging almost upon the weird 
and ghostly, a characteristic which reminds the reader of the 
elder Hawthorne and the German Hoffman. One instance 
will illustrate. An old mill is introduced. In the creaking 
of the machinery there is often heard an unearthly sound 
like a madman’s laugh. This incident, naturally explained 
by some log catching in the water-wheel, is powerfully 
employed in the story in connection with a murder in the 
mill. In the hands of Hawthorne, the laughing wheel is 
idealized and almost personified. This use of natural objects 
as living symbols is a touch which betrays the influence of 
such works of the elder Hawthorne as “ Dr. Rappacinis’ 
Daughter.” 

But Julian Hawthorne, if perhaps the highest in America, 
is not the only example of the return to the old-fashioned 
methods of fiction. There are other proofs of the tendency 
to idealism. We need but call to mind the success of such 
































works as “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Called Back,” and Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s tales of the impossible. Many of them are mere liter- 
ary affectations. But we have to thank this fashion in lit- 
erature for some real additions to our fiction. 





Mr. George Goldie. 


E CANNOT reivew the fifteen years of Mr. Goldie’s 

connection with Princeton without experiencing a feel- 
ing of admiration for his faithful and efficient work, and 
entertaining a deep sense of loss in his departure. He pos- 
sessed a rare combination of qualities appropriate to his 
department. He could not only give instruction in training 
and developing his gymnasts, but also, unlike Dr. Sargent 
and others, he could practice and illustrate by his example 
what he taught. He is recognized as a leading athlete. 
His mechanical and inventive genius enabled him to devise 
and set up in the gymnasium many excellent machines for 
physical development. Without them our gymnasium 
would not have half its present capacity. Mr. Goldie’s 
opinions touching any athletic interest were also eagerly 
sought in many quarters. He ranked as an authority in 
such matters. His advice was followed in many particulars 
by Dr. Sargent in the construction and fitting up of the 
Harvard gymnasium, and by others in like buildings else- 
where. 

It would be hard to estimate his influence upon our 
athletic interests. Without him Princeton could not have 
taken and held its present position in this field, especially in 
earlier years. His quick apprehension of good points in a 
man, and his ready development of them, made many of 
our prominent athletes. And it is not only as an instructor, 
but also as a man, that his loss will be felt. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not almost impossible, to find one so peculiarly 
adapted to his department to fill Mr. Goldie’s place. 
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LiTeRARY Gossip. 





Literary Gassip. 





MOST delightful and somewhat literary vacation have I spent in 
+1 “the little village,” as they say. More literary, indeed, than I had 
expected, for the good resolutions to do much reading and writing, 
which I made on leaving Princeton, I was half conscious at the time 
were only resolutions, destined to fade away, like mists, in the bright air 
of Christmas hospitality and mirth. In the mornings, I used to get up 
rather late, (have we not all urged tremendous mental weariness as an ex- 
cuse ?) and, after breakfast, I would go up stairs to my own peculiar and 
delightful den. There isa fire-place there, which is a gem to the eye, 
backed with iron plates on which quaint figures stand in relief, the hearth 
covered with porcelain tiles of an antique fashion, and a great, massive 
pair of brass dogs, from which the blaze glints most gloriously. Here I 
would sit, in an easy chair, and smoke and read—chiefly novels, for was 
I not worn and haggard with examinations, and must not my mind have 
a rest? By the time I had read a couple of chapters in that deathly 
stupid book, Marion Crawford’s “ American Politician,” I was generally 
ready to go out about my Christmas presents. 

Now, I like to give books better than anything else, because the get- 
ting of them, even so soon to part, is very pleasant. I’m fond of knock- 
ing about among the book stores, down town, picking up a bargain here 
and a treasure (subjectively estimated) there, watching queer types and 
faces as they hurry up and down the pavements and in and out the shops, 
taking cozy lunches in little restaurants frequented by inhabitants of 
Bohemia alone, and walking leisurely up town in the gloaming through 
the electric-lighted streets. I could not pass my time in this way did I 
not make the purchase of books my object. My leaning in this direc- 
tion, however, sometimes runs away with me, and I have been known to 
burden an unfortunately practical business-friend with a set of Matthew 
Arnold, which I thought particularly nice; and another, the “funny 
man” on a morning paper, with a rare old copy-of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Part of New Year week I spent coasting and sleighing, with a jolly 
party in a large country house, situated among the Highlands of the 
Hudson, Rip Van Winkle’s country, with Storm-King, and Dunderberg, 
and Antony’s Nose, all around, “chin on hand, like giants at a hunting.” 
One would have thought that, under such circumstances, literature, that 
fair goddess, would have been obliged to step aside. To tell the truth, 
she was not always present; but there were moments. Every room in 
the house met the xsthetic sense with hard-wood fittings, rugs, and 
blazing fires; books were everywhere; arm-chairs numerous; tobacco 
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not forbidden. Whose fault but mine if I did not find quiet times, 
when, amid such congenial surroundings, the muse might resume her 
sway? Conversation with kindred souls, too, is inspiring and fortifying, 
and of that I enjoyed much. One afternoon, in especial, when we had 
come in early, cold and tired, and the others sat around the great hall 
fire-place laughing and playing games, I went up stairs with a friend, 
into a little boudoir, at the top of the house. There was a great dormer- 
window there, looking south. Dead silence outside; the wind moved, 
silently the great bare branches of the trees. Beyond the brown lawn 
and leafless woodland one could see the broad river, flowing along, red 
in the rays of the setting sun. As the sun sank lower and lower, the 
great hills, capped with snow, stood out blacker and nearer, towering 
above in bold relief. The sky grew cold, and clear, and paie; twinkling 
stars appeared here and there, and gray clouds skurried in swift succes- 
sion over the face of the just-waxing moon. Surely a fit place to sit and 
read Emerson, and gaze and think! And when the gloaming had come 
in earnest, and it was too dark to read, we talked long. It did me good, 
the voicing my hopes and fears and doubts to one who pardoned my 
egotism with a sympathizing heart. The “Over-Soul” was there. “An 
identical nature appears through us all. Persons themselves acquaint us 
with the impersonal. In all conversation between two persons, tacit 
reference is made as toa third party, toa common nature. That third 
party, or common nature, is not social ; it is impersonal ; it is God.” —— 
I am, of a fact, getting very transcendental. Pardon me. But it is with 
half a sigh that I hear them call from below, and I go down to a region 
of light and warmth to a world of flesh and earthy delights, i. ¢., a good 
supper, and afterward a Virginia reel. 

There is fashion in literature as well as dress. How queerly and sud- 
denly some books come to the front each winter, and are the rage; are 
talked about at kettledrums and afternoon teas, literary clubs proper, and 
literary-lunch clubs fashionable! An unfailing topic for a conversation 
with one of the intellectual damsels one meets, I[ find to be either “Syn- 
net’s Esoteric Buddhism,” or Elihu Vedder’s “Illustrations of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” I shrunk from the first; it sounded very 
bad. But, with forethought, took the trouble to look up the last. Nor 
did I waste my time in so doing. I read the poem first, by itself. The 
versification is rhythmical and musical, and, at times, has a soft, tender 
flow, suiting well with the sad despair which is the undercurrent of the 
poem. The thought and teaching is Epicurean: “Drink while ye may, 
- for ye know not whence, why or whither.” But there are high-soaring 
images and ideas, speculations about man and his destiny, and now and 
then a stanza so melodious, so perfect, expressing a sentiment so beau- 
tiful, that we sigh because it is not the moral of a better tale. Man’s 
three lives, the Past, the Present, the Future, are all one. Drink on 
earth, here, that 















Literary Gossip. 





“When the angel of the darker drink 
At last shall find you by the river brink, 
And, offering his cup, invite your soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff,—you shall not shrink.” 


Such lines as these might have been the conclusion of an ode on Immor- 
tality. I cannot criticise the poem. To have suggested such thoughts 
as Mr. Vedder has embodied in those glorious illustrations, it must have 
more in it than I saw at first sight. The weird, strange, entrancingly- 
beautiful pictures which we see beside the page, form the deepest, 
highest criticism of what is contained therein. Criticism is exposition, 
interpretation, completion. To use Carlyle’s words in a slightly differ- 
ent sense, those illustrations are “the empyrean fire which irradiates 
their whole being, and pierces at last in starry gleams like a diviner 
thing into all hearts. * * * * * Showing us not only who was the 
poet, how did he compose, but what and how was the poem, and why 
was it a poem and not rhymed eloquence; creation and not figured 


passion.” 


The Atlantic Monthly and the Century are welcome this month as always, 
The Atlantic especially so. Its articles seem to come to the right spot, 
dealing with subjects people are interested in and talking about. Such 
are Childhood in Greek and Roman Literature, by A. E. Scudder. The 
H. Malady in England, by Richard Grant White, and three short, but 
excellent, essays, dealing respectively with Vedder's drawing for Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, Culture of the Old School, and Recent American 
Fiction. Two notable novels are commenced, “The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” by Charles Egbert Craddock, and “A Country Gentle- 
man,” by Mrs. Oliphant. They bid fair to sustain the reputation of the 
magazine. And “A New Portfolio,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, shows 
that the dear old man’s hand has not lost its cunning. 

Fiction is the distinguishing feature of the Century. “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham ” is in astronger, higher vein than anything Howells has yet 
done; and “ A Knight of the Black Forest,” by Grace Denio Litchfield, 
though light, is graceful and pleasantly interesting. There are rather more 
serious articles than usual, such as “ The Freedman’s Case in Equity,” by 
Geo. W. Cable; and “Recent Architecture in America,” and the “ Mak- 
ing of a Museum,” are well illustrated by a variety of artists. 
Received—The Book-buyer, The Literary Life, The Current. 
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Kaitars’ Table. 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”— Macbeth, Act I, Scene III. 


AN it be that another term has flown away, and a new one is begun ? 
There’s no mistake. The holidays, so long anticipated, have come 
and gone, railroad companies chuckle over their little inroads into stu- 
dent purses, “the bells across the snow” announced the advent of 1885, 
suggesting endless possibilities and uncertainties, and even now the 
pretty Holmes Calendar hanging on yonder wall has told off well nigh 
a half of the opening month. Time flies, of course it does. Just look 
at that vireo’s nest full of ice, swinging from the slender, bare elm-twigs. 
It seems like yesterday when the happy warble of its owner broke the 
stillness of June. Then the tiny, plump snow-birds, picking their frugal 
repast from weed to weed ; can it be that they are the same individuals 
as the scrawny fledglings we found last August in New England pasture 
homes? Just the same, with a wee sprinkling of development and 
experience. No lack of calendars, out-doors and within, for those who 
keep their eyes open. At sight of the innumerable exchanges, we com- 
mence to calculate the number of American college editors. 
Washington’s army scarcely numbered more in his famous campaign 
of Jersey, and then the great General’s troops were on a steady decrease, 
while the knights of quill and scissors form an ever-increasing host. 
Jason, the phlegmatic skipper of the Argo, calmly speaks of sighting a 
few sails now and then, but, judging by our experience, we wonder how 
he avoids constant collisions. 


The Yale Lit., for some time missed from our sanctum, has once more 
put in an appearance with St. Elihu, looking about as usual. The writer 
of “The College Cynic,” finding a flaw even in Yale tendencies, vives 
some very wholesome advice on what is, without doubt, a positive evil 
among college men. “The attainment of a brilliant insincerity is the 
goal to which we would direct our power of tongue.” The author seems 
appreciative of his theme, and his advice as to “a greater guardedness 
and earnestness in thought and speech, an open and manly expression 
of honest belief, a broad charity for all that is weak and inconsistent in 
the world about us,” is hearty and well-timed. 

The Prize Essay, “Joan of Arc,” shows adequate knowledge of the 
historical narrative, and careful study of the heroine, and the other 
articles are of a highly readable character, making the number one of 
more than ordinary merit. From the oldest we come to the youngest 
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The Blair Hall Literary Magazine makes its debut, laid out on quite an 
elaborate plan for a school periodical. We extend our sympathy to the 
Editor, and also to the Associate Editors, who have, doubtless, counted 
the cost and feel confident of success. It will require much energy, how- 
ever, to sustain the magazine by home talent, without the aid of selec- 
tions from standard authors, such as marked this number, and these 
latter, of course, lessen the value of a periodical designed for under- 
graduate expression. 

“The Story of an Old Shoe,” tried by Ruskin’s canons, would scarcely 
be classed as a model of “great art,” but shows a tinge of originality. 
Altogether No. 1 deserves commendation, with plenty of room for im- 
provement. 


Advocate always has some surprise and sketches truly delightful. The 
Bungtown man quite surpasses himself in the “The Run of the Bicycle 
Club,” and the second article on “Has Brother Jonathan a Son at Har- 
vard?” finds the writer, to use his own expression, “ wading through a 
bog” of difficulty, to the amusement and, perhaps, profit of many spec- 
tators. He reviews several books and characters, finding the golden 
mean in Sam Wentworth (Class of 17—). “Sam Wentworth is a bright, 
thoughtless young fellow, full of animal spirits, of vitality, of superb 
physical strength. He isa fine oarsman, and immensely popular. He 
hazes to admiration, has periodic fits of penitence, when he vows he 
will turn over a new leaf. He is bright in his standing as need be, and 
when he “ braces” in Senior year, his marks show that he has brains as 
well as a strong right arm and a magnificent development.” The writer 
concludes that the Sam Wentworth of to-day is “older, maturer, man- 
lier.” We are no better, perhaps, but we are older than the students of 
the past. 

Trinity Tablet contains a sensible editorial on Intercollegiate Oratory, 
declaring “the plan impracticable, for it lacks the element of certainty 
which is indispensable in Intercollegiate Contests.” Speaking of calen- 
dars, the Courant devotes a page to prospect and retrospect, prophesying 
that on January 19th, 1999 A.D., “ Urbanity becomes the prime factor in 
a Princeton foot-ball game.” We should be gratified to know by what 
formula this astounding result was calculated, but, at all events, it shows 
a strong faith in the future of the “grand old game,” not uncoupled with 
charity for fallible human nature. The development of “urbanity” in 
this case may be referred to the Law of Environment for explanation, 
and we leave the further investigation of this question to our very dear 
relative, The Princetonian, who works more along this line. Now and 
then comes a prosperous exchange with a special Christmas garment, 
and the compliments of the season embowered in mistletoe. Even 
Argonaut has followed friendly counsel, and hasre-covered. Argo is more 
versy than ever. Here is a fair sample: 
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A COMPARISON, 


They say that the women of Europe 
Are lovely and fair to behold, 

From the sly little schemer of Paris, 
In search of a title and gold, 

To Germany’s fair-haired Katrina, 
Who, careless of art or design, 

Coquettes with her ruddy-faced lover 
On the banks of the beautiful Rhine, 


But they say, and ’tis more to the purpose, 
In spite of the glorious whirl 
Through which our authors are going 
To describe the American girl, 
That in each of our populous cities 
Ath d fair maid exist, 
Whose beauty would surely envelop 
The European girls in a mist.—Argo, 





The Bowdoin Orient makes its regular visits, and always with something 
readable. The University Cynic has been having an amusing little “spat” 
with Lasell Leaves: Cynic—“ The Lasell Leaves seems to be somewhat off 
its base.” Lraves—‘ We would like to state that we are ladies, brought up 
in the exotic atmosphere of a Bostonian boarding-school, and therefore 
unaccustomed to the back-woods vernacular used toward us.” In the 
altercation that followed the Leaves were accused of being “green.” But 
this can scarcely be at this time of year. 








EESESS’"s CUSTOM SHIRTs. 
S for $9.02. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furnishing Goods, 


933 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richmond Straight Cut No, 1 Cigarettes, 


CIGARETTE Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes 
than the prices charged tor the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will find the Rich- 
mond Straight Cut No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately Flavored and Highest 
Cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely Without Adultera- 
tion or Drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original Brand, 
and to observe that each package or box of Richmond Straight Cut Cigar- 
ettes bear the signature of ‘“‘ Allen & Ginter, Manufacturers, Richmond, 
Va.” Also, manufacturers of well-known brands, “Richmond Gem,” 
“Opera Puffs,” “* Pet,” and “ Little Beauties” Cigarettes. Smoking Tobac- 
cos—Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly Cut, Turkish Mix- 
ture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, &c., &c, 














